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By REV. THOMAS P. POTTER 


If you can make the sun to shine a little brighter, 
If you can lift the burden from a weary heart; 
If you can help to make a sad face lighter, 

In helping folks you'll have a worth while part. 


If you can make life’s pathway smoother, 

If you can ease the burdens to be borne; 

If you can change life’s tearing thorns to roses, 
Plain folks will bless the day that you were born. 


If you can make your town a place of beauty, 
If you can show to youth the better way; 
If you can help to raise the service standards, 
You’ll help to usher in the better day. 


If you can gather little children round you, 
Tf you can cause a dear old face to smile; 
If you can win a stray dog’s passing friendship, 
You'll do a thing that’s very much worth while. 


If you can share with needy ones around you, 
The joys of Life that God has given you; 
If you can lift Life’s standards ever higher; 
And cause a longing for the good and true; 


If you can give yourself in serving others; 
If you can work for Peace instead of Strife; 
You may not gather Worldly fame or riches, 
But, Thank God, My Boy, My Girl, you’ll build a LIFE. 
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Trails Ot Yesterday 


‘A Book Review) 


By THEO. LOWE, JR. 


John Bratt, one of the most re- 
spected citizens of North Platte and 
one of the earliest settlers wrote 
TRAILS OF YESTERDAY a few 
years before his death and it was 
later published by his good wife and 
daughters. He had a wonderful ex- 
perience in a new country. From a 
merchant, laborer, bull whacher and 
contractor, he became one of the larg- 
est cattlemen of Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming. He drove an ox team to Fort 
Phil. Kearny. Took contracts for 
furnishing the Union Pacific with 
ties and wood for the construction of 
the railroad and contracted with the 
U. S. government for hay and cattle. 
His home ranch was located about 
five miles southeast of North Platte 
and about twelve miles west of Fort 
McPherson. Mr. Bratt arrived at 
Fort Phil. Kearny as a bull whacker, 
about the middle of September, 1866. 
- His owtfit was captained by a Mr. 
Bass who later got into trouble with 
the government and after being ar- 
rested, started alone back to Missouri 
on his mule. 

Following is a brief account as re- 
viewed from John Bratt’s book: 

We arrived at Fort Phil. Kearny 
about the middle of September, 1866 
and reported to Colonel Carrington, 
and were ordered to camp at a cer- 
tain point on Piney Creek near the 
Fort. 

The stockade, built out of pine logs 
twelve feet long set endwise in the 


ground about four feet and enclosing 
about twenty acres together with the 
officers and men’s quarters and 
stables for the horses and mules was 
being rushed to completion as fast as 
possible in the face of hostile Indians 
who raided the contractors teams and 
camps daily. 

Mr. Bratt says that his stay at 
Fort Phil. Kearny from the middle of 
September to the early part of No- 
vember, 1866, nearly two months 
were the most exciting times he had 
ever experienced. 

Coe and Carter, contractors had 
contracts for getting out logs, wood 
and several hundred tons of hay. The 
former to build houses and stables 
and also to be used for stockade pur- 
poses. The hay was mostly cut on 
Goose Creek five (7?) miles distance 
and the wood from Piney Creek bot- 
tom about two miles away and logs 
from the foothills, six to eight miles 
distant. Mr. Bratt hired out to Mr. 
Carter at $60.00 per month to help 
haul hay, logs and wood. His work 
was anything but pleasant as wood 
choppers, hay makers, and teamsters 
were killed or wounded every day by 
the Indians... Work was a financial 
loss to the contractors as_ horses, 
mules, oxen. and harnesses, wagons, 
hay, tents, logs and camp equipment 
were burned in raids by the Indians 
headed by such noted chiefs as Red 
Cloud, Red Ribs and Man Afraid of 
His Horse. 
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Scarcely a day or night passed 
that the Indians did not hurl their 
warriors against the Fort. They had 
made up their minds to wipe out this 
particular link in the chain of forts 
across their hunting ground and had 
sent runners to the different Sioux 
tribes and many responded. 

The result was that this post was 
attacked more often and more fierce- 
ly during it’s existence than any post 
ever built on the frontier. 

For two years, or until 1868 it was 
in constant state of siege. In the six 
months ending January 31st, 1867, 
the Indians killed in this vicinity one 
hundred and fifty four persons and 
wounded more than two hundred 
more. Attacks came so thick and 
fast from the redskins that we began 
to wonder which would be next. Men 
were killed or wounded every day. 

One afternoon the Indians had 
made several attacks on our hay 
eamp. They killed three of our men 
and wounded many more, captured 
nearly all our mowing and rake teams 
and had us all corralled on a high hil 
where we spent the evening and 
greater part of the night digging 
rifle pits and defending ourselves. 

Mr. Carter was with us and paid 
our old stuttering blacksmith, Jose, 
Five hundred dollars to go to the 
Fort five miles to get relief, He knew 
Jose would execute the order or die 
in the attempt and we estimated that 
more than one thousand Indians had 
us surrounded. Judging from the 


“many signal fires being built around 


us other Indians were being told to 
come and help finish us. About nine 
o’clock in the evening Jose mounted 
the best horse in the camp and start- 
ed for the Fort. The night was dark 
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and thin clouds of smoke from the 
prairie fires started by the Indians 
hung over the camp. Jose was arm- 
ed with two revolvers and a sharp 
butcher knift, but returned to camp 
in about ten minutes at breakneck 
speed followed by a bunch of Indians. 
Later he chose the opposite direction 
toward the Big Horn Mountains and 
disappeared into the darkness. 


Just at the peep of day we saw the 
Indians scattering to right and left 
of a large body of mounted men, 
which proved to be two companies of 
cavalry with old Jose in the lead. 


Later I talked with many of the 
Indians and Red Cloud himself and 
all assured me that they had planned 
to kill us all at sunrise, had not the 
cavalry come to our rescue. 


At sunrise every morning Colcnel 
Carrington sent a mounted squad to 
the top of the high hill overlooking 
the fort with a view to guarding 
against Indian raids and surprises, 
with instruction to make certain 
Signals to the guard at the fort be- 
low. These signals would give the 
approximate number of Indians in 
the party and from what direction 
they were coming. Sometimes the 
guard would stay until the Indians 
came very close and would come tear- 
ing down the hill. Then the Indians 
would take the place of the guard 
and with a buckskin fastened to their 
bows, would imitate the guard much 
to the disgust of Col. Carrington. 

One night about nine o’clock we 
discovered several signal fires around 
the fort and naked Indians could be 
Seen dancing around them. The ex- 
citement ‘in the post was intense. 
Every man was called to arms. The 
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women and children were gathered 
together and put in the powder mag- 
azine with a good trusty officer who 
was told to blow it up if the Indians 
entered the stockade and tried to cap- 
ture them. Czptain Bailey took 
charge of all the bull wackers, wood 
choppers and mule skinners as well 
as his company of mountaineers. 
Every man had his place and many 
were lying flat in the grass on their 
stomachs. 

Col. Carrington concluded to try 
his mountain howitzer on the Indian 
dancers and after a few shots got 
their range and many fires were ex- 
tinguished and some of the dancers 
lives went out with them. 

I talked with many Indians later 
and they told me the night Col. Car- 
rington used his mountain howitzers 
on them, the Indians had planned to 
destroy every white man, woman and 
child. All were pleased when day- 
light came and the Indians had dis- 
appeared. 

I want to say one word of praise 
for Col. Carrington, his brave offi- 
cers, their wives, and soldiers under 
his command. None knew what fear 
was, always ready for any call to 
duty, night or day. 4 

Snow had begun to fall on the high 
hills around the Fort and I decided 
to quit my job and go with a wagon 
train to Fort Mitchell and congrat- 
ulated myself on leaving Fort Phil. 
Kearny alive. 

Before I arrived at Fort Mitchell 


- we heard of the Phil. Kearny Mas- 


sacre. Out of eighty-one men and of- 
ficers who went into that fight, not 
one escaped alive. 

If I had remained at the fort, the 
fate of these men would have been 
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mine. Like some of the officers who 
went with the company, the civilians 
were scalped, cut and butchered to 
pieces and their hearts and tongues 
cut out. Nearly every bone in the 
bodies of the whites were laid bare 
by the cruel knife. 

Large piles of empty cartridge 
shells lay near many of the bodies, 
especially near Major Brown’s, 
Wheatley and Kellogg’s. The Indians 
had led the troops into ambush where 
they closed in on them allowing none 
to escape. 


Such was the Phil. Kearny Mas- 
sacre on December 21, 1866. 
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A Wish From Wyoming 


From out Life’s dusty old corral 
When failures press 

May every broncho that you rope 
Be named, “SUCCESS.” 


May winter’s northers spare thy range 
And pass thee o’er 

And blizzards ne’er pile snow-drifts 
At thy door. 


And as you travel Life’s long trail 
’Round cliff and bend 

May strangers make the ‘Indian Sign’ 
That means, “A Friend.” 


And at evening time 
May it come to pass 

You find -yourself on ‘Peaceful Creek’ 
And on good grass. 


And when the final Round-up comes 
Some Autumn day, 

May your brand in the Book of Life 
Be this ————— “OK.” 


TYSON’S DRUG STORE 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Thinking On The Sands 
Ot Time 


By DR. WILSON ADAMS RUSSELL 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 


“The lives of great men oft remind 
us” that we, too, “can make our lives 
sublime” by leaving “footprints on 
the sands of time.” 

Some years ago, in wandering over 
the old cemeteries of the East, I hap- 
pened into the City of Quincy, Mass. 
There, in an old cemetery across the 
street from the Church of the Presi- 
dents, I found an old moss-covered 
tombstone marking the grave of 
Henry Adams, who was the founder 
of the famous Adams family of the 
United States. It informs us he came 
from England. This information is 
also found on page 14 of “American 
Statesmen,” by Hosmer. 


As far as I can learn Henry Adams 
was a plain Massachusetts farmer. 
He lived on a rocky farm and at- 
tempted to secure a living for him- 
self and family. There was nothing 
wonderful about him. The only strik- 
ing thing about him was a nice sense 
of honor, the love he bore his family 
and the adoration in which he always 
spoke of the Bible. Profanity was 
never heard in his family. 


The remarkable thing about him 
Was not what he did himself, but the 
fact that he was the ancestor of two 
presidents of the United States, John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams. No 
other American has ever had that 
honor and the strange thing is that 


he had no great love for money, a 
characteristic that is true of prac- 
tically all of his descendents. He 
would give a loan and his last dollar 
to help a neighbor. And, if records 
are true, he rarely got it back. 
Another of his descendents became 
the Father of the American Revolu- 
tion. No other American has had 
that honor; yet his grave is marked 
only by a little headstone. I wonder 
if his spirit can look down from 
above, and across the streets from 
the cemetery see and visualize the 
Church of the Presidents, in whose 
vaults lie buried the remains of John 
and John Quincy Adams. And that 
wasn’t all. He seemed to instill in 
his family a love of freedom and 
rights of men. His great-grandson, 
John Adams, carried a musket and 
patrolled the City of Boston to pre- 
vent a British invasion. Not so much 
the dreaded invasion, he objected to 
the British troops being quartered in 
Boston at the expense of the city. 
Through the writings of James 
Truslow Adams, the great historian 
of America, is being perpetuated the 
life and ideals of his ancestor. It 
seems to me as if no more fitting 
tribute could be paid to this great 
man than that a patriotic organiza- 
tion like the D. A. R., or some other 
patriotic society, should mark his 
final resting place with a suitable 
monument. It might be well to say, 
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in passing, that no one of his thou- 
sands of descendents has ever been 
confined in jail, or hanged. Whether 
they were so virtuous that they did 
not need to be confined in jail, or 
had enough latent ability to keep out, 
is not clear. It is possible that we 
are giving too much credit to Henry 
Adams because a few years later his 
great-grandson fell in love with a 
peautiful maiden by the name of 
Abigail Smith. Before coming into 
the Adams family no particular ten- 
dency had been noted of the ability 
of the Adams family as historians; 
but after she entered the family not 
a generation has missed being invol- 
ved in political argument and writing 
historical discussions. Abigail was a 
very bright woman. She was very 
witty and talented in many lines. 
Abigail Adams was the only pres- 
ident’s wife I have ever heard of who 
was obliged to hang her Monday 
wash in the attic of the White House. 
She nearly froze to death when they 
first moved into the White House. 
They could not hire the wood cut for 
love nor money, and the timber came 
up to their very doors. But Abigail 
was not discouraged. She dressed 
and attended the President’s recep- 
tion and greeted everybody with a 
smile that made her one of the most 
popular ladies of the land. But her 
life was not a bed of roses. It’s a 
wonder that she lived. In the “Life 
of Abigail Adams,” by Laura E. 


Richards, it tells on page 11 how she. 


was reared on “snail water.” It was 
given as a prevenative to putrid sore 
throat or diphtheria. But Abigail 
survived the treatment and she was 
taken to the church in the Weymouth 
meeting house, and there baptized. 
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Children were dying at that time, in 
that vicinity, about one every day. 
The people believed that they were 
smitten by a God-sent disease. They 
must have been very wicked to have 
figured that they were entitled to 
that much punishment. In 1735 and 
1736, in twelve months, 984 died of 
this distemper. The far greater part 
of them died under the age of ten, 
the “woeful effects of Original Sin.” 
How it happened that Abigail was ex- 
empted from this original sin I do not 
know, unless it was from the effects 
of the “snail water” she took every 
day. All this time she was learning 
to write letters, which are considered 
the most classical English we have 
in America today. Directly after she 
was married to John Adams, her 
father, the parson, conveyed a gentle 
reproof to his family and parishioners 
by preaching a sermon from Luke 
7:33: “For John came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, 
‘He hath a devil’.”” The above lines 
give us a glimpse of the~ circum- 
stances under which Aibgail’“Adams 
was brought up. The fact ‘that she 
was able to rise out of the slum and 
ignorance to such a high pedestal is 
a tribute to her natural born ability. 

For the information of those who 
may be interested to learn just what 
“snail water” is, I give the formula: 
“Snail water—get a peck of garden 
Shel snails wash them well in Small 
Beer, and put them in an over until 
they cease to make a noise, then take 
them out and wipe them well from the 
green froth that is upon them, and 
bruise them, shells and all, in a mor- 
tar, then take a quart of earthworks, 
scower them with salt, slit them, and 
—” This recipe is taken from “Cus 
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toms and Fashions in Old New Eng- 
land,’’ by Alice Morse Earle, on page 
11 of the book, “Abigail Adams by 
Laura E. Richards. 

In closing the record of such a 
life as this, one longs for some per- 
fect tribute which may fitly sum it 
up. I find this tribute in the words 
Josiah Quincy: 

“Clear and shedding blessings to 
the last, her sun sank below the hor- 
izon, beaming with the same mild 
strength and pure radiance which dis- 
tinguished its meridian.” 

Another beautiful word was that of 
President Kirkland of Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoken at Mrs. Adams’ fun- 
eral: 

“Ye seek to mourn, bereaved 
friends, as becomes Christians, in a 
manner worthy of the person you la- 
ment. You do, then, bless the Giver 
of Life, that the course of your 
endeared and honored friend was so 
long and so bright; that she entered 
so fully into the spirit of these in- 
junctions which we have explained, 
and was a minister of blessings to all 
within her influence. You are sooth- 
ed to reflect that she was sensible 
of the many tokens of Divine good- 
ness which marked her lot; that she 
received the good of her existence 
with a cheerful and grateful heart; 
that when called to weep, she bore 
adversity with an equal mind; that 
she used the world as not abusing it 
to excess, improving well her time, 
talents, and - opportunities, and, 
though desired longer in this world, 
was fitted for a better happiness 
than this world can give.” 

“John Adams survived his dearest 
friend by eight years, preserving his 
faculties to the last, clear-minded and 


vehement as on the day when he 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. At noon on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ‘day of deliverance,’ 


amid the ‘pomp and parade,’ the 
‘shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations,’ which 


he had bespoken for it, his valiant 
spirit passed from earth. 

His last words were: ‘Thomas 
Jefferson still survives;” This was not 
the case. His ancient colleague, at 
one time his bitter opponent, but of 
late years once more his affection- 
ate friend, had died an hour before. 
Husband and wife lie side by side, 
under the portico of the First Church 
of Quincy, a building given by Mr. 
Adams to his beloved town. On the 
walls of that church are inscribed 
their epitaphs, which may most fitly 
close this simple record: 


1D. Ox M: 
Beneath these walls 
are deposited the mortal remains of 


JOHN ADAMS 
Son of John and Sulanna (Boylston) 
Adams, Second President of the 
United States; 
Born 30 October, 1735. 

On the Fourth of July, 1776 
He pledged his Life, Hortune, and 
Sacred Honor to the 
INDEPENDENCE OF HIS 
COUNTRY 


On the third day of September, 
1783, He affixed His Seal to the De- 
finitive Treaty With Great Britain. 
which acknowledged that Independ- 
ence, and consummated the redemp- 
tion of his pledge. On the Fourth of 
July, 1826, He was summoned to the 
Independence of Immortality, and to 
the JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 
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This house will bear witness to his 
piety; this town, his birthplace, to 
his munificence; History to his Pat- 
riotism; Posterity to the Depth and 
Compass of his Mind. 

At His Side 
Sleeps, till the Trump Shall Sound 
ABIGAIL 
His beloved and only wife, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth (Quincy) 
Smith; in every relation of life a pat- 
tern of filial, conjugal, maternal, and 


social virtue. Born November 11, 
1744, Deceased 28 October, 1818, 
Aged 74. 

Married 25 October, 1764. During 


the Union of more than half a cen- 
tury they survived, in harmony of 
sentiment, principle, and affection, 
the tempests of civil commotion; 
meeting undaunted and surmounting 
the terrors and trials of that revolu- 
tion, which secured the freedom of 
their country; improved the condition 
of their times; and brightened the 
prospects of futurity to the race of 
man upon earth. 


PILGRIM 

“From lives thus spent thy earthly 
duties learn; 

From fancy’s dreams to active virtue 
turn: 

Let freedom, friendship, faith, thy 
soul engage, 

And serve, like them, thy country 
and thy age.” 

These epitaphs were written by John 

Adams. 


It seems that John Adams was not 


particularly popular in the family 
which he married into. Her father 
was a minister and the following Sun- 
day preached a sermon: “And John 
Was Possessed of the Very Devil.” 
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Abigail answered him, thereby prov- 
ing her right to become the first lady 
of the :land. 


We read in history a great deal 
about the mothers of the presidents; 
but, so far as I have been able to 
learn, no wife of any president under- 
went the trials and privations of Abi- 
gail Adams. When her husband was 
in Congress, fighting for the Inde- 
pendence of our country, she stayed 
home and cared for the children dur- 
ing a severe epidemic of small pox. 
At the same time she was writing let- 
ters to her husband encouraging him 
in his ideas of Independence, and, as 
tar as you and I know, she may have 
been the main spoke of the wheel of 
Independence. 

No wonder her letters to her hus- 
band have come down as classics of 
American literature. If it has been 
given to the spirits who have pre- 
ceded us to look down from their 
throne on high, and Abigail Adams 
could view the record of her descend- 
ents, wouldn’t she be proud to feel 
her descendents had left their rec- 
ords” on the sands of time. “The 
Bulogy,” at the time of her funeral, 
I also note, as inscribed on her mark- 
er, was written by John Adams. 

SACAJAWEA 

Personally, after spending some 
time reading divorce records, I do not 
think very highly of the diplomacy 
and ability of the ladies of this na- 
tion. Yet we must give the ladies 
their just due and we cannot fail to 
mention Sacajawea. It is an encour- 
aging commentary that that little, 
ignorant Indian woman should have 
saved the Lewis and Clark expedition 
at Fort Clatslop. When they crossed 
the river, or bay, to Astoria to spend 
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the winter, they could not find any 
fresh drinking water; but Sacajawea, 
by her knowledge of the Indian sign 
language was able to locate a spring 
of fresh water, and when I visited 
the place, a few years ago, it was 
with a feeling of reverance that I 
dipped my cup into the spring and 
drank of the same water Sacajawea 
had located 108 years before. And by 
her knowledge of the Indian sign 
language she was able to make peace 
with the Clatslop Indians, and Lewis 
and Clark were able to return to the 
east with the loss of only one man. 


We hear a great deal about Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Nancy Hanks 
and other great Amercan women. We 
should stop a moment and give Saca- 
jawea a little of the credit that she 
is entitled too. She has left her im- 
print “on the sands of time,” even 
though she wore Indian moccasins. 

JIM BRIDGER 

The life of that ignorant man, Jim 
Bridger, although nothing but a 
Squawman, denotes that he was the 
greatest natural geographer we ever 
had in the west. With a bit of char- 
coal he outlined the route for the Un- 
ion Pacific railroad and showed the 
engineers the lowest pass across the 
Rocky Mountains. As far as I know, 
he had no ancestors. Last summer 
my feet got to itching and I went 
over the old Jim Bridger trail. Imag- 
ine my surprise to find the outlines of 
the remains of his old stockade build- 
ing at the mouth of the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone rivers. I find that he 
resided there in the winter of 1824-25 
and left there and came up the Big 
Horn to the site of the present city 
or Hardin, Montana. Going up the 
Little Horn river, he crossed over the 
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divide passed near where the city of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, now is. From 
thence he went to a point near where 
Casper now is. Then, going up the 
river, he passed Independence Rock. 
From there he went southwest, and 
imagine my surprise when I came to 
a marker that said “Jim Bridger 
camped here with Brigham Young, 
and he offered Bringham Young 
$1,000 for the first bushel of corn 
that was ever raised on the Salt Lake 
flats.’ He couldn’t read or write, 
but he was able to show the Mor- 
mons the road to Salt Lake. He then 
followed up the trail to South Pass, 
and to judge by the roughness of it, 
I think I was the first man to cross 
that pass since Jim Bridger crossed 
it We then followed down the Jim 
Bridger trail to Bear Lake. There 
was a lady with us who had visited 
the Dead Sea, and she said it was 
the only piece of water that she had 
seen in the United States that re- 
minded her of the Dead Sea. A few 
miles down the lake we stopped at 
the same place where Jim Bridger 
and the Mormons camped. 


We frequently hear of far-sighted 
people and we wonder what makes 
them so. I find by observation that 
it is largely the result of training. 
Jim had this condition in a remark- 
able degree. His years spent on the 
Plains, looking off in the distance at 
the mountains, as described in the 
book, “The Bozeman Trail,” gives a 
remarkable illustration. When he 
stood on the divide between Big Horn 
and Powder rivers he looked off in 
the distance of approximately fifty 
miles and saw what he concluded to 
be the smoke of an Indian fire. At 
that time he was traveling as a scout 
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under General Connor. He reported 
the matter to General Connor, and the 
General searched the horizon with his 
telescope and said to him: “Jim, you 
are imagining things.” He then call- 
ed together the men of his staff, and 
they, in turn, looked through the tele- 
scope, but none could see the smoke. 
Old Jim said: “These white-collared 
soldiers don’t know what they are 
looking at.” Turning to General 
Connor, he said: “If you will give me 
a detail of soldiers, I will return in 
exactly twenty-four hours and tell 
you exactly where the smoke came 
from.” He was given a detail, and 
cursing the white-collared soldiers, 
he marched over toward the 
town of Ranchester, Wyo., now 
stands, and returned to General Con- 
nor and told him he had located the 
smoke. General Connor, with his 
command, marched to the point in- 
dicated by Bridger and found a large 
Indian camp. He attacked the camp 
and killed several Indians in the first 
of the battles of the great Indian war 
that lasted from 1868 to 1876. As a 
result this country was opened to 
peaceful habitations, and thousands 
of people occupy that territory now. 
So, in a way, you and I are indebted 
to Jim Bridger for our peaceful 
homes along the old Bozeman Trail. 


Jim Bridger, with all his ignorance, 
knew more than the college-bred sur- 
veyors that built the Union Pacific 
Railroad. I have never heard of a 
man that was as far-sighted as Jim 
Bridger. I wish that something could 
be done to perpetuate the name of 
Jim Bridger among the high school 
students who are now growing up, 
and that he be given as much credit 
as Sacajawea. She saved the North- 
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west Territory to the United States 
and Jim Bridger opened up the en- 
tire west to the white men. Let us 
not fail to do honor to that grand old 
scout, Jim Bridger. Many monu- 
ments have been erected to men of 
importance and that old scout who 
had two squaws, one he named “Blast 
Your Hide,’ and the other “Dang 
Your Byes.” He left his “imprints 
on the sands of time,” even to the 
rocks of the old South Pass. Let us 
gather together and pay tribute to 
these pioneers who did so much for 
your comfort and mine. 
GENERAL C. F. SMITH 

But you don’t always have to leave 
visible foot-prints. We spend some 
time talking about descendents of our 
ancestors and the marks they have 
left in the world; but you don’t al- 
ways have to be an ancestor to leave 
“foot-prints in the sands of time.” 
I wish to invite your attention for a 
moment to an anomaly of the above 
statements, in my many trips to Fort 
C. F. Smith. I have had hundreds of 
people to review the remains of the 
fort with me and almost invarialby 
there will be somebody with me who 
will ask the question, “Who was Ca. 
Smith?” One day a maiden lady of 
uncertain age asked: “Where did 
Smith get his name?” I replied: ‘‘As 
far as I have been able to find out, 
he got his name from his father.” 

It must have been a very embarras: 
sing position for General Smith al 
Fort Donaldson and Chattanooga tc 
be obliged to serve under Genera 
Grant, who had been a student unde 
him at West Point. General C. FE 
Smith was commandant, and it mus 
have been humiliating to him, but h 
did his duty like a man. So mucl 
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30, that Grant, in his Memoirs, paid 
Smith a very high compliment as a 
soldier. But General Smith was not 
always at the foot. In the book, 
‘Meet General Grant,” it states that 
Grant was relieved of his command 
and General C. F. Smith took charge 
of the army at that point. How 
humiliated Grant must have felt 
when he returned to the army after 
an. absence. of a week or ten days to 
Find General. ORS _ygmith in command. 
The charges were, later investigated 
and withdrawn. General Cc. F. Smith 
received three brevets for distinguish- 
ed service. Grant was suddenly rein- 
stated. General Smith had a great 
deal of executive ability and appar- 
ently a great deal of self-control to 
serve under his former student, and 
according to records, Grant stood a 
long way from the head of his class. 
Smith stood the humiliation and never 
failed Grant in any detail, and it 
must have been humiliating. to Smith, 
after having served so long and hon- 
orably in the Civil and Mexican wars, 
to be sent away into the wild and 
wooly west to be in charge of a two- 
company post on the Bozeman Trail. 


On the morning of August 3, 1866, 
Colonel Carrington, commandant of 
Fort Phil. Kearny, sent Colonel N. C. 
Kinney and his company, that of Cap- 
tain Brown, to establish Fort C. F. 
Smith on the Big Horn river, at the 
mcuth of the Big Horn canyon. It 
was a lonely fort and the soldiers 
must have been a wild aggregation 
of doughboys. None of the better 
ideals were present among the sol- 
diers to influence them. At one time, 
as they were standing guard, they 
saw one of their number murdered 
and scalped by the Indians, within 


sight of the fort. I believe that it is 
absolutely impossible for the people 
of the present generation to appreci- 
ate the hardships and loneliness of 
the men in that little fort on the 
Bozeman Trail. And the commander 
must have had exceptional ability to 
hold the men together and keep them 
from deserting. I was personally ac- 
quainted with Big Bat Pourier. 

Big Bat Pourier is authority for 
the statement that the soldiers were 
at Fort Smith a year before the sup- 
ply wagon from Fort Phil. Kearny 
arrived. They lived on buffalo meat 
that Bat Pourier secured for them. 
They had no sugar in their coffee and 
they milked the wild buffalo to secure 
the milk they used. Bat Pourier also 
told me that, at one time, he watched 
a herd of buffalo across the Big Horn 
river for three weeks, and then the 
main herd came up and he got dis- 
couraged and quit. Think of the 
brains and skill that were required 
by the commander to keep the men 
peaceahle. and contented under those 
circumstances. The sawmill was built 
in a little canyon, northwest of the 
fort. I wish I could have seen that 
sawmill. The main part of the gear- 
ing of the mill was made of wood, I 
suppose cottonwood, carved out by 
hand by the soldiers at the fort. 
Those soldiers must have had some 
brains as well as patience, to do all 
that for thirteen dollars a month 
What a nice thing it would be for the 
government to use W.P.A. and recon- 
struct Fort C. F. Smith so the people 
could understand something of the 
hardships that people went through 
maintaining the Bozeman Trail. 
What a nice mark of respect it would 
be to leave a reconstructed fort as 
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one of the footprints of General C. F. 
Smith on the sands of time. 


Some years ago a social worker in 
Big Horn county, Montana, was ex- 
amining the school children of the 
county. In a little school of nine pu- 
pils he found a little girl he was in- 
terested in very much. He was a pe- 
culiar dispositioned man and took his 
work very seriously. He found that 
this girl was very much underweight 
and had enlarged tonsils and defective 
eyesight. I don’t know what you 
would call it, but that day at noon, 
as he was looking out the window 
he saw a lady coming down the can- 
yon. She had three babies on the 
horse and another one under her 
apron. That seemed to strike the 
worker very seriously. He cast aside 
his notes that he had prepared for 
the afternoon and devoted his entire 
afternoon to that mother and her chil- 
dren. After the meeting was over he 
went home with this mother. He 
found the family living in a sod house, 
with a hole cut in the wall for a win- 
dow. There was no toilet on the 
premises. It is needless to say that 
the social worker did not stay for 
supper, but his sympathy was 
aroused, and he took an active inter- 
est in this little girl. Later, he se- 
cured a place for her in a near-by 
town, and acted as a guardian, so to 
speak. She graduated second in her 
class, and won first place in a decla- 
matory contest. Naturally, he was 
very proud of his protege, and last 
summer he heard she was married, 
and went to see her. They have a 
very comfortable home over on Pow- 
der river. It seems that this mother 
appreciated the influence of the social 
worker, and when the mother decided 
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to go to Missouri, she wrote to the 
emissary for help, and gave him her 
daughter and asked him to look after 
her, as she realized that he could and 
would do more for her than she could 
do herself. 


Last summer this social worker 
learned where his protege lived, and 
as a good social worker, he followed 
up his work and went to see her. 
Imagine his surprise when he drove 
up to a perfectly good log house. The 
house was complete in all its appoint- 
ments and everything was in perfect 
order. The house was as neat as a 
pin and, whereas he had intended to 
stay but an hour, only, he prolonged 
his visit two days. The cowboy whom 
she had married was the manager of 
a big stock outfit in northern Wyo- 
ming. Beth had twelve hundred cat- 
tle in her own name, and better than 
that, she had two children, 10 and 11 
years of age, one a perfect little lady 
the other a perfect little gentleman 
With tears in her eyes, she told the 
social worker that her mother hat 
moved to Missouri. She had not prof 
ited by the example of her daughter 
but was still living in virtually th 
same condition in which he had firs 
found her. That social worker wa 
a man from the East. He was rear 
ed in a Christian home and hi 
mother had some of the same prin 
ciples and talents of Abigail Adams 
and she had instilled in his mind hig 
ideals, and while she had passed awa 
several years ago, her influenc 
reached 1500 miles into Montana, an 
he was enabled to raise a girl fror 
the slums to a nice social position. Ant 
like Abigail Adams, her “footsteps 0 
like Abigail, her “footsteps on sanc 
of time” will extend on to generation 


The Wyoming Stamp 


By REV. STANLEY T. EVANS 


The great commonwealth of Wyo- 
ning has just passed its fiftieth 
inniversary of statehood. To approp- 
‘lately emphasize this event our Fed- 
ral Government, at the request of 
he Federated Womens’ Clubs of the 
state, issued an interesting commem- 
yrative stamp. It was first released 
n Cheyenne on July 10, 1940. I be- 
lieve that it has a message for us. 
The Wyoming State Seal was incor- 
»orated in the stamp and the woman 
standing in the center bears the 
vords EQUAL RIGHTS above her 
1ead. These words mean something 
0 the people of Wyoming for they re- 
‘er back to an event that took place 
n the first Legislative Assembly of 
he Territory of Wyoming, when on 
December 10, 1869, Governor John A. 
Sampbell signed the bill providing 
for wonian suffrage in Wyoming. 


Since Wyoming’s early pioneer 
lays we have gladly admitted that 
women amount to something. The 
vomen helped grub out the sage- 
orush, plow the fields, plant the seed, 
larvest the crops, care for the live- 
stock and in addition did all of the 
1ousework a woman is expected to 
jo. The men recognized this and 
ilso that the women had brains as 
well as brawn so when the first leg- 
Slative assembly met in the Territory 
9f Wyoming the bill giving the wo- 
men the full rights of suffrage was 
passed. Wyoming had the first wo- 
nan Justice of Peace, Mrs. Ester Mor- 
ris of South Pass City. The first 
women jurors were in Wyoming. 


Wyoming also had the first woman 
governor of any state. Because wo- 
men were so recognized, Wyoming is 
now known as the EQUALITY 
STATE. 

At the following legislative as- 
sembly Governor Campbell said, 
“women have voted in the territory, 
served on juries and held office. It 
is simple justice to say that women 
entering for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country, upon these new 
and untried duties have conducted 
themselves in every respect with as 
much tact, sound judgment and good 
sense as the men,’ We gladly note 
that the good example of Wyoming 
bore fruit so that the XIX Amend- 
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ment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States was finally ratified in 1920, 
and all women in the United States 
were given the rights the Wyoming 
women had enjoyed for fifty years. 


There yet 
found in this world. 
Proverbs we read, “The legs of a 
lame man are not equal.” Some 
things cannot be equalized. Just now 
there are certain people who believe 
that there is only one man among 
the 131,409,881 people of the United 
States who is equal to the task of 
being President. I disagree. We be- 
lieve that there are many here in this 
EQUALITY STATE of Wyoming, and 


many inequalities 
In the book of 


we include the women who are 
worthy and able. 
There are certain constitutional 


qualifications of being President anc 
one is that the candidate must be 
thirty-five years of age, so the only 
difficulty I can think of to find 2 
woman who would qualify is to finc 
one who will admit that she has at 
tained unto the necessary legal age 
Wyoming may in the near futur 
provide this nation with a cowgir 
president, a modern Joan of Arc. 

Much could be said of our equa 
opportunities in Wyoming. I knov 
of no other state that excells us it 
providing equal opportunities to se 
cure an education. Equal opportuni 
ties in our economic enterprises ar 
pointed to on our state seal wher 
mines, livestock, oil and grain ar 
mentioned (as our chief industria 
occupations and products). We hav 
equality before the law of our lan 
and also before God, the Righteou 
Judge before whom we shall finall 
stand. 

Before I pass from this though’ 
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should I ask you a riddle that was 
propounded to me by an old gentle- 
man one time when we were crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean. He asked, and I 
have changed the wording to bring 
it up to date, 

“What is it God never sees, 
Hitler thinks he will never see, 

President Roosevelt seldom sees, 
That we see every day? 

1 hope you have guessed. 
answer is “HIS EQUAL.” 

Now this Wyoming stamp has a 
feature that is found in all good 
stamps. That is STICK-TO-IT-IVE- 
NESS. 

A man once addressed us in high 
school saying, “Remember the post- 
age stamp whose duty consisteth in 
sticking to one thing until it gets 
there.” I have often thought of the 
Jetter a friend in Shosen sent to me 
when I was living in Cuba. He put 
a little stamp on that letter and that 
stamp adhered tenaciously to the let- 
ter until it arrived in Cuba. When it 
arrived, I had left for Wyoming and 
had given Sheridan as my address. 

The little stamp didn’t say, “Well, 
I’ve brought this letter to the desig- 
nated address and then drop off the 
letter. No, it stuck to it and took 
the letter to Sheridan. Another dis- 
appointment awaited the little stamp. 
The postmaster in Sheridan had re- 
ceived notice to forward my mail to 
Greybull and so he did. The little 
Stamp didn’t give up but stuck to that 
letter and I claimed it in Greybull. 
I still have that stamp in my collec- 
tion. It emphasized to me the much 
needed message, ‘Remember the 
postage stamp whose duty consist- 
eth in sticking to one thing until it 
gets there.” A wonderful illustra- 
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tion of that is found in the ride of 
John ‘“Portugee” Philips. 
Immediately after the Fetterman 


disaster, near Fort Philip Kearny, 


December 21, 1866, the great need of 
help and reinforcements necessitated 
sending a message to Fort Laramie, 
236 miles away. The challenge was 
put up to John Phillips, who was at 
the fort. He met the challenge. 
Spurning the offer of a reward and 
thinking only of the service he could 
render to the beleaguered women, 
children and soldiers he prepared to 
go. He selected Colonel Carrington’s 
thorobred horse, a steed with the 
speed and spirit to match that of the 
brave hero. Soon after the shadows 
of darkness fell about the fort on that 
fateful night, he stealthily left the 
post and with all the skill and cun- 
ning at his command, picked his way 
by the watchful Indians. For four 
days and nights, in the sub-zero 
weather, with the Indians three times 
closely pursueing him, he and the gal- 
lant steed hastened on 

Finally they arrived at Horse Shoe 
Station, on the telegraph line. It is 
recorded that “Portugee” Phillips 
doubted that the telegraph could con: 
vey the message, and as he had beer 
entrusted to deliver it to Fort Lar. 
amie, he bravely and wearily pressec 
on to his destination and delivered th: 
message that soon brought relief anc 
safety to all at Fort Philip Kearny 
He had been given a message to de 
liver. He took it all the way. Joh 
Phillips had that stick-to-it-ivenes 
that we all need Men and womel! 
with that characteristic have mad 
Wyoming what it is. 
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